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PEOPLE WHO HOLD the secrets do not have 
’to be deep or interesting,” writes David Com, 
and he should know. The Washington editor of 
the Nation magazine, Corn has used the ca- 
reer of Theodore G. Shackley, a cold, bland Central Intelli- 
gence Agency bureaucrat, as the centerpiece for an impor- 
tant new book on the CIA. 

Ted Shackley is not a household name, but it rings a bell 
with those who are fascinated by the hidden world of intel- 
ligence-gathering and covert operations. As Corn puts it, 
Shackley lived the Cold War. “He sent foreign intelligence 
agents to their doom in Germany in the 1950s. He man- 
aged a small secret war against Cuba, then oversaw a larg- 
er one in Laos. He directed intelligence in Vietnam during 
a war of profound intelligence failures. In Washington, 
Shackley signed the orders for scores of espionage and co- 
vert action operations around the globe.” If Jimmy Carter 
hadn’t won the 1976 presidential election, Shackley might 
well have become director of Central Intelligence, the na- 
tion's top spook. Instead, due to his association with Edwin 
Wilson, a rogue CIA operative, his career stalled. 

Entering private business, Shackley met in 1984 with 
Manucher Ghorbanifar, an Iranian who proposed swapping 
U.S.-made TOW missiles for American hostages in Leba- 
non. Though Shackley quickly bowed out, the Ghorbanifar 
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meeting was an antecedent of the Iran-contra operation, in 
which some of his old colleagues, such as Richard Secord, 
played major roles. 

Does Shackley, then, have the kind of resume to interest 
John le Carre? Probably not. As a character, Shackley is 
less interesting than the covert world of which he was a 
part, neither likable enough to admire nor evil enough to 
consider a satisfactpry villain. He was an organization man, 
an American apparatchik . From Corn’s book emerges a 
portrait of a bureaucrat-as-climber, a man with great ambi- 
tion but little compassion; an exceptionally smart man, but 
one who seldom .thought about the wider consequences of 
the operations he oversaw. i . . . . 

Discovering this dismal truth early on, Com plowed 
ahead where the faint of heart would have given up. A dili- , 
gent researcher, aided by interns for the Nation, he dug up \ 
everything he could fmd on Shackley, talked to people who 
had worked with Shackley, and wrote a book in which the 
real subject . is the CIA as a working bureaucracy. This is a 
crucial point. Knowing that the CIA is a bureaucracy 
makes it easier to understand its institutional blunders, > 
such as its failure to forecast the crumbling of the Soviet 
empire, and the recent Aldrich Ames fiasco, in which insid- v 
ers who could have and should have discovered a traitor in 
their midst neglected to do so for years on end. It also 
helps explain how someone like Shackley could nearly 
make it to the top — according to Corn, as a self-promoting 
manager who cared less about the real world of grassroots 
field operations than he did about looking good to his supe- 
riors. 

Blond Ghost — the title refers to a nickname bestowed 
on the light-haired Shackley during his tour in South Viet- 
nam — is not a page-turner. Its writing style veers from the 
competent to the eloquent and back again. It is an impres- 
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sive feat of research, considering that most of the gov- 
ernment documents on the subject are still secret and 
unobtainable. (In the part of Shackle/s career I am 
most familiar with, his role in the CIA's covert war in 
Laos, Corn makes a few minor errors but gets the big 
picture quite right.) 

T HE BOOK’S only noteworthy flaw, in my opin- 
ion, is that in spite of a studious attempt to be 
evenhanded, Com appears to have a latent 
personal bias against Shackley that surfaces 
periodically and colors his judgments of Shackley's suc- 
cesses and failures. Thus — I am only slightly exaggerat- 
ing — it would be possible to read Blond Ghost and con- 
clude that Shackley should have known at the time 
about the Soviet penetration of the Berlin tunnel wire- 
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tapping of the 1950s; that he deserves no credit what- 
soever for discovering the Soviet missiles in Cuba while 
he was in charge of Cuban operations; that he personal- 
ly ruined the CIA’s war in Laos; that if he had been do- 
ing his job better, the CIA would have acted with great- 
er honor in its evacuation of Saigon in 1975; that a 
Shackley goof made it financially possible for Phillip 
Agee to write his revelation of CIA secrets, and so on. 
“In the intelligence business,” an anonymous source la- 
ments to Corn, “nothing works very well,” and this point 
could have borne even more examination than it re- 
ceived. 

Nevertheless, Blond Ghost greatly enlarges our un- 
derstanding of the CIA as an organization, and deserves 
a space on that small shelf of worthwhile books about 
the agency. Shackley himself is said to be upset about 
the book, and no wonder. Old spies hate being spied up- 
on, even if — perhaps especially if— the intelligence de- 
veloped against them is largely accurate. 
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